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Condensed from ‘‘ The British Friend.” 


Sundry Observations on America. 
(Concluded from page 67.) 
After visiting the lively States, Canada 
seems rather flat and uninteresting. 

We twice visited New England, comprising 
six States on or near the ocean, viz: Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire. All put 
together, they would not be so large as some 
one of the States in the west, but the people 
are more enterprising there than anywhere. 
Factories of all descriptions abound, because 
of the abundant water-power they afford, and 
the convenience of access by waterway. 

That the American people are industrious 

and enterprising beyond all other people in 
the world, I have no doubt. Take as an in- 
stance Chicago. a city nearly 1000 miles from 
New York, in Illinois State, at the corner of 
Lake Michigan. 
_In 1830 it had a population of 100 only; 
30 years after it had become the metropolis 
of the north-west, and the greatest railway 
centre on the Continent, as also the greatest 
primary grain market in the.world. 
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Holland, and all parts. They are the cream 


stories high, 50 to 100 feet frontage, or one skimmed from all countries—the bone and 


bravery and indomitabls energy. 

We were often asked how weliked America? 
and I answered, “If i were not an English- 
man I would be’ an American.” With all 


There muscle, thew and sinew of nations—hon- 
is no precedent in the world’s history, of such 


est, healthy, willing toilers, constituting the 
wealth, energy, vitality, and prosperity of a 


\country—for labor is wealth ; money is only 


its representative. 
In New York alone, while we were there, 


the recommendations of the States (and they |these emigrants were arriving at the rate of 
are many and vast), I prefer England first!2000 a day—a quarter million in the last six 


and best. 

Life and property are more secure at home. 
Liberty, all things considered, is equal. Law, 
order, and justice, deficient as we may be, 
are better observed in England. A sovereign 
will buy more in England than thirty shillings 
in America, while luxuries are as two to one 
in our favor. 

I do not wonder that English farm laborers 
emigrate there, and do well. They get land 
for next to nothing. They have worked hard 
and they mean to work ; and it is odd if they 
cannot cultivate fertile ground and grow crops 
sufficient for their necessary existence, with 
a balance to the good besides, in a few years. 
They are slaves at home as to work; they 
are slaves there ; yet, being volunteers, they 
are. worth three press-men, having an eye to 


months, and four millions in the last ten 
years. 

The population of America is now about 54 
millions, against 36 millions in Great Britain. 
America bas doubled its population in 25 
years, while we have only increased one-fifth. 

n round numbers, America for 30 years past 
bas increased in numbers at the rate of a 
million a year, or more than the increase in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, and Italy put together. 

Free from wars and ramors of wars, free 
from conscription of the army, free from taxes 
to support an unproductive army to alarm 
their neighbors,—with a teeming and indus- 
trious population, earnestly engaged in useful 
and reproductive pursuits, blessed with peace 
and favored with good trade, I ask, What 


emancipation, when after steady years of|can prevent their becoming the most prosper- 


toil they pay for their land, build themselves 
a farm, and sell their surplus crops. Then 
being free men, they can employ laborers, 
and rest their weary bones. 

If you take the leading American paper, 
the New York Herald, and the leading Eng- 
lish one, the Telegraph, and notice for a week 
the number of murders, shootings, assaults, 
suicides, and robberies, reported in each, it 
will soon prove what I say, that law, order, 


Its present population is about half-a-mil-|justice, life, and property, are far abead in 


lion. 
long, and it contains over 700. To facilitate 
drainage, about 1857 they raised the business 
= of the city from three to eight feet, 
iting the largest. houses bodily. 

In the autumn of 1871 a fire occurred there, 
the most terrific of modern times. It raged 
with incredible fury for two days and nights, 
and a great storm alone stopped its progress. 


It destroyed the best buildings in the city— 


over 30 hotels, 1600 stores, and 17,450 houses. 
The total area destroyed was three and a 
half square miles. 


nificent churches (so-called), built with mas- 


tive stone; but when I viewed it, I was 


astonished to find they were as much ruins 
48 the houses ; the fire had charred and crum- 


the stone, that they fell or were wrecked. 


| Two hundred million dollars’ worth of pro- 
Merchants 
and millionaires were fed on government 


perty was destroyed in that fire. 


Many of its streets are seven miles|dear old England. 


Yet the prosperity of America is marvellous, 
and I believe is likely to be more so. They 


ous nation? They may delay it by selfish 
laws; but without unforeseen events they 
cannot prevent its consummation. 

But the Americans, though isolated from 
Europe and the world, have not been without 
their big wars. The War of Independence a 
century ago, lasting 8 years, was a heavy 
burden. They obtained their object, how- 
ever, and recovered again. In 1812 they de- 
clared war against England, and fighting 
lasted two years without much glory. They 
recovered from that and grew prosperous, 
when the question of holding slaves in bond- 
age produced a civil war between the Northern 


move with rapid strides, eclipsing all prece-|States, who bad liberated their slaves, and the 


dents. 


themselves, but if they —- 
and Government, they will 
country with rapidity. 


Everything conspires to favor their|Southern States, who lived by their slaves’ 
development into the most prosperous nation | labor. 
on earth. They must succeed in spite of|years, a fierce, terrible civil war. 
with good laws|then the dis-united States. 
outstrip every/|ing for their livings (as they thought), fought 


This occurred in 1861, and lasted four 
They were 
The South, fight- 


desperately, and prevailed for a long time. 


Their isolated geographical position be-|Nothing could stand against their firmness 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, ex-|and fury; but they were poor and far less 
cludes them from the alarms, rivalries, and|numerous, and so in four years they were 
_ It puzzled me how fire could destroy mag-|jealousies of foreign continents, with their|thoroughly exhausted. Slavery was abolished. 
large standing armies, monster guns, balance|The States were again united. The South 
of powers, wars, and preparations for wars,|are able to live quite as well without their 
so ruinous in expense and demoralizing to|slaves, and the breach is nearly healed. 


the people. 


Previous to the War, the States had no 


They have a square, compact country of|“ National Debt,” and therefore no interest 


38 States and some Territories, extending|to pay on it. 


But to support the war, they 


from ocean to ocean, containing millions of|had to borrow money at such a high rate, 
acres of rich and fertile land, not a quarter|and in such quantities, that their “ National 





Tations. of which is yet cultivated. Their climate,| Debt” at its close, was about £550,000,000, or 

They could not rebuild until the frost broke' though hot, is healthy. Railways intersect|two-thirds the amount of ours. It was al- 
Up, next spring, and then within seven months, jall parts of the States, and rapidly multiply.’ most a question of bankruptcy, but the enor- 
or 200 working days of eight hours, they had migrants arrive in prodigious numbers| mous find of gold in their mines in California 
built and completed 1600 warehouses of the|from Germany, Ireland, Norway, Russia,\at that time assisted them to tide over the 
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emergency. In a few years they received 
from these mines £250,000,000 in gold. 

Taking a leaf out of our noble Gladstone’s 
book, they decided that the present genera- 
tion should pay for the war, and posterity 
should not be burdened and saddled with the 
expense of wars fought for their pleasure. 
So they put a heavy protective duty on most 
imported articles, the staples as well as the 
luxuries of existence, and by that means they 
pay, not only the interest, but also from 20 
to 30 millions of pounds annually off the prin- 
cipal sum of their National Debt. In the 17 
years since the war they have reduced the 
amount of debt by near £200,000,000, besides 
lowering the interest considerably. 

They adopt Free Trade in their postal sys- 
tem. A halfpenny post-card or a threebalf- 
= letter may go three thousand miles. 

ike us, they find such liberality pays well ; 
it is self-supporting, besides adding to the 
revenue. 

Their railway fares are dearer than in any 
other part of the world I bave travelled in. 
In Germany, France, Austria, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, as well as in England, 
you can travel, on an average, for about half 
the price. Take an instance: The fare between 
New York and ering the two largest 


tac araere of God.” 


THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Views and Tenets. 

If we, in our meetings for worship, speak 
or read or pray or sing in our own strength, 
it amounts to nothing bigher than an act be- 
tween man and man; and should not claim to 
be true worship. For “God is a spirit; and 
they that worship Him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” Yes in truth, not in imi- 
tation of the truth. For God under the old 
dispensation forbid all manner of similitudes. 
“He that speaketh of himself (without the 
constraining power of the Holy Spirit) seeketh 
his own glory. But he that seeketh the glory 
of Him that sent him, the same is true, and 
no unrighteousness is in him.” Then “he 
that glorieth, let him glory inthe Lord.” For 

“Tf self employ us whatsoe’ér is wrought, 
We glorify that self, not Him we ought.” 

Although Paul was a man of learning, er 
when he was sent out to preach the gospel, it 
was “not with wisdom of words, lest the cross 
of Christ should be made of none effect.” For 
he says he “came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom declaring unto you the 
And he says he “ was 
with them in weakness and in fear, and in 
much trembling. And my speech and my| 
preaching was not with enticing words 
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want to be clothed with more humility, g : 
to have less of self. The Lord has ail 

this man will I look, even to him that is poor 
and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at 
word.” And it is such as have the Spirit 
the Lord God upon them, that He anoj 
“to preach good tidings unto the meek” 
unto the haughty), and that He sends “tg 
bind up the broken-hearted and to proclaim 
liberty to the captives,” or to those who arg 
bound in sin. And to comfort all that m 

to give unto them the oil of joy for © opie 


and the garment of praise for the spirit 
heaviness, that they might be as trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord, bear 
ing fruit to his name, that He alone might be 
glorified. 

What are all our pretensions to religi 
without holiness of heart? What is humay 
reason, unassisted by revelation? What ig 
human nature unsubdued by divine grace? 
W hat are all our pretensions to ministry worth 
without gospel power? If we do not belieyg 
in the sufficiency of the grace and power of 
God to bring salvation, and attend toits teach. 
ings, by becoming willing learners, we can 
never become proficients in the school of 
Christ. 

We may have a keen-eyed vision towards 


mercantile cities in the United States, is 10s. —ege , : ls of| the things of this world and the kingdoms of 
6u.—a distance of only 87 miles. The rails ran|™2n's wisdom, but in demonstration of the men ; but if our spiritual eyes are not anointed 


over almost a dead level. The land was in-|SPirit and of power, that their faith should not} with the “ eye-salve” of the kingdom, we can 
expensive, and the trains, as in most parts of Stand -m the wisdom of men, but in the power) never see into heavenly things: nor into the 
America, run along the main streets of towns jof God.” And here let me in all sincerity ask, mysteries of the heavenly kingdom. Man, 
on their way, without any fence or enclosure | Is it not one of the great evils of our day, that p 


: . : , by the spirit of man that is in him, may se¢ 
whatever—all for cheapness—and yet they the faith of so many now who are seeking the’ and know the things of men, or the things 


charge such exorbitant and uncivilized fares. | WY to Zion, stands more in the wisdom and belonging to this world, but the thin 


They will, I daresay, presently see beyond 
these barbarous customs. The railway car- 
riagés are on the saloon principle—doors at 
the end instead of the sides. So you can 
walk from carriage to carriage, and from one 
end of the train to the other, while in motion. 
In each carriage they have a cistern of iced 
drinking water, with cups, a W.C., and in 
cold weather, two stoves to warm with. They 
collect and sane tickets as you travel, to 
save time. They are often clegantly fitted ; 
but, to my mind, our English plan and car- 
riages are preferable. 

It cannot be denied that the Americans are 
clever and very ingenious. 
London exclusively devoted to the sale of 
Yankee notions will prove this. Their in- 
ventive faculties are of a high order; but, on 
inspection, it will be found there is little finish 
about their goods. Their many novel inven- 
tions are labor-saving appliances. That is 
the main design in all; and in discovering 
these improvements, they seem to abjure all 
rules and conventions, and apply sound com- 
mon-sense to their object in view, and with 
the result of astonishing us with their sim- 
plicity and usefulness. 

[ will sum up the matter, and conclude by 
repeating my assertion, that I would be an 
American if [ were not an Englishman. 

Gror@e Pirr. 

Mitcham, Surrey, 12th 8th mo., 1882. 





aa is a true conception of Horace Bushnell, 
that 
“Preaching is nothing but the bursting 
out of life, which has first burst in or up from 
where God is, among the soul’s foundations.” 
How much then that passes for preaching is 
utterly unworthy of the name.— Ep. Recorder. 


The shops in| 


eloquence of men than in the power of God ? 
| How was it with Apollos? He was an elo- 
‘quent man, and mighty in the Scriptures, and 
was instructed in the way of the Lord; and 


taught diligently the things of the Lord,| 
knowing only the baptism of John. Yes; know- 


synagogue. But when he had the way of 
God expounded unto him more perfectly, in 
a deeper work, he went on in his ministry,} 
and helped them much which had believed 
through grace. Fer he mightily convinced 
the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the 
‘Scriptures that Jesus was Christ. 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called.” 

no flesh should glory in his presenee.” 








It is said of Peter and John that they-were| 


unlearned and ignorant men, insomuch that 
the Jews “marvelled and took knowledge of 


them that they bad been with Jesus.” And yet! 
it appears that at one time there were added | 


unto them about three thousand souls. And 
a little further on it is said that under the 
ministry of those who were called unlearned 
and ignorant as to the wisdom of this world, 
the number of the men that heard the word 
and believed, came to be about five thousand. 
“So mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vailed.” But it was not under the ministry 


of learned or eloquent men who receive honor) (prist 
one of another, but under the power and| put als 
Spirit of God. So our great need as a church | chee 


is a deeper work of grace—a deeper baptized 
ministry,—and a deeper baptized member- 
ship. We want “a closer walk with God; a 
more calm and heavenly frame” of mind. We 


being fervent in the Spirit, he spake and| 








of 


heaven we can never know nor see, Only as 


| we are enlightened by the true light shining 


in our dark hearts from the Spirit of God, or 
from him who is the light of men. ‘And if we 
have not the Spirit of Christ, and if we do 
not receive life and light from Him, we can 
never advance the cause of the heavenly king: 


ling no deeper baptism than that of Jobn,!qom. For the world by its wisdom knows 
\which was only a superficial and elementary| not the thi 
work; designed to prepare the way of the) them because they are spiritually discerned. 
Lord; yet be began to speak boldly in the! P y 


ngs of God, neither can it know 


And the Spirit searcheth all things, yea the 
deep things of God. “Out of the abundaneé 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” And if 
the heart abound with evil or earthly things, 
or if it hold heavenly truths in unrighteous 
ness, how can a pure gospel stream flow from 
it? We may imitate and deceive the um 


“But not! renewed man, but God is not mocked, “for 


all things are naked and opened unto the eyes 


“That! of Him with whom we have to do.” 


We have to submit to be buried with Christ 
into the likeness of his death, before we need 
to expect to be raised with Him into newness 
of lite. We have to “abide the day of bis 
coming” when He comes “as a refiner and 
purifier.” We must be crucified with Christ 
until that flesh and blood (or life) which cat 
not inherit the kingdom of heaven, is morti- 
fied and slain. He bore the cross for us, 
we must bear the cross for Him if we wou 
reign with Him in glory. He suffered thé 
contradictions and persecutions of sinners; 
and all that will live godly in Him shall me 
persecution. For unto the true disciples 

“it is given not only to believe on Hi 
o to suffer for his sake.” So be of goo 
r, for He says, I have overcome the wo 


Dublin, Ind., 9th mo. 15th, 1882. 


Prayer is the vital breath of faith. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Passages from the Life and Writings of 
William Penn. ae 


so united with sin, as that he thereby is sepa- 
rated from God, I do not deny ; and also that 
there is a natural inclination in man to com. 


At the last meeting of the Meeting for Suf- mit sin, is also true; to wit, as long as they 
ferings, 200 copies of the above work were|remain in their natural state and condition. 
donated by the Executors of the late Ruth If these champions for the devil’s kingdom 
Anna Cope, for distribution through the Book had blotted out of that which they call their 


Committee of that body. The book having 


rule, all those precious sayings, that make 


been previously examined to a greater or less mention of a state of grace, of being under 
extent by many members, if not by all, and|S"ace, of being changed or translated, of being 


a minute being adopted which stated that all 
the doctrinal passages had been taken from 
works that had previously received the sanc- 
tion of the Meeting for Sufferings, the dona- 
tion was accepted and its circulation. ap- 

ved. The writer has had the opportunity 
of reading only a portion of the work, but so 
far as read, the impression has been made 
that the editor has been favored in making 
selections calculated to illustrate clearly and 
as briefly as well can be done, the peculiar 


doctrines which distinguish the Society of 


Friends from most other religious professors, 
and so smoothly joined together as to present 


an unbroken, interesting and instructive nar-| 


rative. 
Its publication at this time is thought to 


redeemed and made free, of being washed, 
cleansed, and sanctified perfectly in soul, body 
and spirit ; and many more such places ; then 
they had had a plea for their prince. But 
seeing there is such a large testimony of the 
mercy and goodness of God, and of his power 
and all-sufficiency to redeem and save ; there- 
fore it is worthy to be pleaded before we allow 
the devil such an unlimited power in and 
among you, yea, over all the sons and daugh- 
ters of men. 


or nay? Which if it be so, what advantage 
have they beyond others, if after they are 
translated, they must remain unfreed? But 
I answer with the words of the apostle, He 
that hath suffered in the flesh, hath ceased 
from sin. Here he spoke of such as were yet 
in the body, but had suffered with, and were 
made partakers of the sufferings and death of 
Christ, by a dying to sin; through which 
every one must pass before they can come to 
the resurrection that is in Christ, by which, 
said Peter, they obtained the answer of a good 
conscience in the sight of God, which he calls 
the baptism that saves. Now some having 
been partakers of that death, baptism, and 
resurrection of Christ, by which they came 
to cease from sin, and to have an answer of a 
good conscience, without offence either to 
God or man, which none tbat sin can have, 
then may some lawfully expect to come to 
the enjoyment of the same state of freedom 


Therefore, as concerning the first part ofjand clearness, as well now as formerly, with- 


this objection, to wit, that sin is rooted in the 
nature of man, how came it to be rooted there? 
Whose work was it to make itso? Wasit the 


out presumption. 
The faith of God’s elect is but one in all 


jages; and that faith has purified the hearts 


work of God? Or hath He ordered it, that it of many in former ages, and has taught them 


should be so? Ifso, why is any man or woman| 


to walk with God. As, for instance, Enoch 


be judicious and a wide circulation is very punished or condemned for its being so, see-| walked with God, several hundreds of years, 


desirable, in order that the clear and sound 
views of Wm. Penn on Christian doctrine, 
especially on that of the atonement, may be 
fully understood and it is hoped more appre- 
ciated by all who claim the name of Friends. 

On page 109, he briefly states, “I am con- 
strained, for the sake of the simple-hearted, 
to publish to the world of our faith in God, 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

“We do believe in one holy God Almighty, 
who is an Eternal Spirit, the Creator of all 
things. 

“And in one Lord Jesus Christ, his only 
Son and express image of his substance, who 
took upon him flesh and was in the world; 
and in life, doctrines, miracles, death, resur- 
rection, ascension and mediation, perfectly did 
and does continue to do the will of God; to 
whose holy life, power and mediation and 





ing it could not be otherwise? But none else 
but such as are wholly blind from the true 
sense of God, will dare to say so: for then the 
manifold calling of sinners unto repentance. 
to wash them, to cleanse them, to put away 
the evil from them, to cease to do evil, &c., 
must all be against his will and ordering, and 
so consequently but a mockery. But God 
forbid that any man should say or think so. 
Well, if it was not by the ordering or ap- 
pointment of God, but that God has made 
man righteous in his nature, will and affec- 
tions; yea, in the image of God He created 
bim; then it must needs be another that has 
wrought this great work, to plant sin in his 
nature. When it is examined, it will appear 
that it is the work of a cursed outcast, an un- 
clean, lying, treacherous spirit, who was re- 


jected of God, and had no place in the whole 


blood, we only ascribe our sanctification, just-|CTeation ; but by framing a lie, he brought a 
tification, redemption and perfect salvation. |P0or woman from herintegrity and obedience ; 

“And we believe in one Holy Spirit that and so from that, came a great alteration to. 
proceeds and breathes from the Father and be in her, and a ground or foundation was 
the Son, a measure of which is given to all to!aid for the devil to build upon ; and from that 
profit with ; and he tbat has one, has all: for|time he bas always had a rule in the hearts 
those Three are one, who is the Alpha and of the children of disobedience. 

Omega, the First and the Last, God over all,| ‘The second pleading is, that never any man 
d for ever. Amen.” 
++ the world; and that therefore it is presump- 

Deliverance from Sin—Salvation. tion to expect such a thing in this life. 

Many are the devices of Satan, and great| Answer. If this position were true, that 
isthe subtlety which he furnishes his children |there was never any man freed from sin, yet 
and servants withal, by which he seeks to up-|it would be presumption to say, that God 
hold his kingdom, pleading now a right to|Sbould not be able to do that which He never 
that which he got by subtlety ; and has taught |4id; and it is also presumption to conclude, 
his whole family that it is impossible for any|that never any man was freed. But if this 
to be freed from under his service, even as if|Position be false, then not only the conse- 
ill men that are created of God, were created |quence is false, to wit, that none can be freed, 
tothe service of the devil; and although he/ut also the argument itself is proved to be 
fn make no man, yet that he is able, after|? lie, and so is swept away, and a door is 
they are made, to keep them in his service ;|opened unto all, that have more love to right- 
e although their Maker calls them to serve |@Ousness than to sin; both to hope and to ex- 

im. pect, that the same work should again be 

Now let us examine a little what reason|Wrought in and for them, without presump- 
there is for this great mistake : tion. : Wane 

First, they say, that sin is rooted and| That all men are sinners by nature, is evi- 
planted in the nature of man; yea, so that a dent; and that some were changed out of that 
Man must cease to be a man, before he can |natural state, is as evident; so that the ques- 
tease from being a sinner. tion is only, whether those that are translated 

Answer. That man in bis natural state is OUt of that sinful nature, remain sinful; yoa 


and it would be a horrible thing to say, that 
he walked with God when he walked in sin; 
as if God walked in a sinful way ; for the pro- 
phet said, the bloody man, or the worker of 
iniquity, dwells or walks not with the Lord. 
But Enoch dwelled and walked with the Lord, 
and did not iniquity ; for if he had, he should 
not have obtained a testimony that he pleased 
the Lord; for sinners and evil-doers do not 
please Him. By faith Noah walked with 
God, and was a preacher of righteousness in 
the old world. By the same faith the pro- 
phets were chosen vessels of God, and were 
upbeld in their testimony for God, till they 
came to obtain that testimony that they 
were the men and servants of God, which 


\they could not have been, and withal servants 
unto sin. 


And the Scripture beareth record 
of Zachariah and Elizabeth his wife, that they 
were both righteous before God, not by an 
imagined righteousness, but in regard to their 
conversation, walking in all the commands 
and statutes of the Lord unblamable. But if 
they had been under the power of sin, and 
not freed from it, they had been neither un- 
blamable nor rightcous; but must at least 
have transgressed some of the commands of 


was freed from sin, since sin first entered into|the Lord, or else they could not be sinners. 


(To be concluded.) 


Water is Life in the Desert. 
BY EDWARD L. WILSON. 

Last September I read, with more than 
usual interest, Dr. Trumbull’s artiele in The 
Sunday-school Times, entitled “Is Wine Safer 
than Water?” I had always advocated total 
abstinence, but I was then anticipating a 
journey in the Sinaitic Peninsula, and the 
water question was one which had to be 
thougbtfully considered. Part of the journey 
which I anticipated was the one which had 
been accomplished by the friend whom I have 
named, and although I had already made up 
my mind what I should try to do, the article 
referred to gave me no little contfort, for it 
proved that what I had already determined 
to try, I could without fear readily accom- 
lish. 

And now, having returned from my pro- 
posed longer lame of over a half a year, | 
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desire to add my testimony, in these pages, 
to the truth of what Dr. Trumbull has said, 
and to state that water is not only the best 
drink for the traveller, but that water is life 
in thedesert. During my absence, with three 
companions, I travelled thirty-five days on 
the Nile, another forty-five days in Egypt, 
thirty days on horses in Palestine, forty days 
on dromedaries in Arabia, thirty-four days on 
the sea, and was many days on the march. I 
lived and slept seventy-five nights in the tent, 
and during all this time not only was there 
no wine or intoxicating beverage taken along, 
but there was none absorbed by any of our 
quartette. 

During those journeyings I had many in- 
teresting experiences, some of which I may 
report hereafter. That of which I now wish 
to speak particularly, is the fact which so im- 
pressed itself on me during all this travel, that 
water is pre-eminently life, in the desert ; that 
without water there would be no life there. 
When I say this I refer particularly to the 
fact that whereverthere is water there is more 
or less of grass and foliage as nowhere else. 
Such places, as it is well known, are called 
oases. They are found along the travelled 
ways of the desert, usually at about a day’s 
journey from each other. The number of, 
hours between them is greater between some 
than others; and again, a diversion from a 
straight line must be made in order to reach 
them for camping at night. To reach them 
is & necessity ; because water in the desert is 
not only life to the products of the ground, 
but it is life to the camel and his attendant 
and to the traveller as well. It is true that 
there are bushes and thistles, and trees grow- 
ing where no water can now be seen, but 
these are always snarly and snappy and ugly 
and are unfriendly to the touch. They do 
receive a little water in the rainy season, and 
nature provides them with a certain form of 
root which holds their supply until it is an- 
nually replenished ; but they have no such 
loveliness as would attract one to them. 

In some of my sea experiences I observed 
that as soon as port was left, and the vessel 
began to toss uneasily, passengers would flock 
to the little bar—always provided in a con- 
spicuous place,—and swill brandy and whisky 
and other spirituous liquors. I observed, too, 
that such persons were generally more sea- 






but they would never agree that the liquor 
made them sick. 1 am satisfied, and I believe 
that my companions agree in this, that if we 
had depended upon wine or other liquors as 
our beverage, we neither could have endured 
the res ed our journey so easily, nor would 
we have Dten able to say that in all the six 
months’ journeyings and roughing it, no one 
of us was delayed an hour by sickness. A 
healthier quartette, I do not think ever made 
such a journey ; and IJ attribute it very largely 
to our entire absence from any drinking but 
water, or tea, and coffee, and milk. 

I can join with Dr. Trumble in saying: “I 
have never found a place where it was neces- 
sary for me to drink wine or brandy, or where 
I deemed the native wine as safe as the native 
water, judging from the apparent effects on 
those who use the one or the other.” More- 
over, I have found this promise true when 
called upon to discuss the subject of drinking 
with others: “Ye shall not be afraid of the 


S. Times. 





sick than others, when they once got at it;) post 9 desperado by the name of Foeman,| 


face of man for the judgment is God’s.”—S.| w), 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
OUR BIRTHRIGHT. 


We may not trace our lineage down, 

Thro’ veins where royal blood has flowed, 
Nor find our forefathers renowned 

For valorous deeds, nor wealth of gold; 
But greater than the emblazoned arms, 

And crest that tells of noble birth, 
Or trophied plume of war’s alarms, 

Our record of ancestral worth. 


We wreathe no hero’s tomb with flowers, 
Nor crown with laurel, nor with bay, 
Yet never grander theme than ours, 
For history’s page or poet’s lay. 
The priceless heritage we claim, 
By many a martyr’s blood is sealed, 
And Time can boast no prouder name, 
Than Quaker, graven on his shield. 


Why turn we from those tenets now, 
And seek to find an easier way ? 
The strength to stem sin’s tidal flow 
Was ne’er more needed than to-day. 
Still round our hearth on every side 
The wily Tempter’s baits are set, 
The path grows not more straight nor wide 
Among the meshes of his net. 


We know that neither form nor creed, 
The heavy-laden soul can save— 
No ritual answers to our need, 
No vesture brings the peace we crave. 
But when we cross the billowy sea, 
We choose a vessel staunch and tight, 
Tho’ knowing still our lives to be 
In hands of One who ordereth right. 


And sailing-on life's ocean wave, 
Oh ! may our fathers’ ship be ours, 
The honored truths they died to save, 
Be cherished as most precious dowers. 
Cast not the smallest tithe away, 
Nor let another wear our crown, 
But down the ages gain for aye, 
An added lustre and renown. 


And with the letter of our faith, 
O grant the spirit cometh too, 

That we may prove in life and death, 
The glory of our Israel true. 

Thus anchored on the eternal Rock, 
Oar birthright will be ours indeed, 
And neither wave nor tempest’s shock, 

Can move the bulwarks of our creed. 





Selected. 


PAUL DENTON’S REPLY TO WATT FOE- 
MAN’S TAUNT. 


Paul Denton, a Missionary to Texas, at) 
|one of his meetings, advertised that he would 
| have a barbecue and plenty of good drink.| 


This attracted a numerous crowd, among the 


who, during service said to Paul, “ Paul, your 
reverence has lied, we have plenty to eat, but 
where is the liquor?” 


“There! answered the missionary, in tones| 


}of thunder, and pointing his finger at the 


|matchless double spring gushing up in two} 


strong columns with a sound, like a shout of 
of joy from the bosom of the earth, there!” 

The following is his answer arranged in 
verse by E. M. Snowpen. 


There is the liquor there! brewed for you by the hand 

Of God, the Eternal! Well he loves the children of his 
land. 

Not over smoky fires, not in the simmering still 

a gases, odors rank, doth He your draught 

istil ; 

But in the grassy dell, ‘where the red deer wanders free, 

In the lowest valley down, and upon the wide wild sea, 

Where the young child loves to play in the green and 
pleasant glade, 

There the beverage cool and pure, hath He, our Father, 
made,— 

Where the fountains ever murmur, and the rills for- 

ever sing, 

ere the trees are always greener, and the flowers, 

fairer spring, 


aan 


stream = 
Of sunny rays doth glitter, with a bright and golds 
gleam. , : 


Everywhere a thing of beauty! Singing in the sam. 
mer rain, 

Glittering bright within the dew drops, gleaming on 
the verdant plain, 


In the cataract madly leaping, in the glacier safely 
bound : 


In the hail-shower see it dancing, falling lightly onthe 
ground, 

In the iris bow of promise, seeming like the ange 
bowers, 

By the mystic hand refraction, chequered with celeg 
tial flowers. 


The = is made of raindrops, as they softly fall 
earth, 

And the woof so warm and brilliant in the sunbeam 
finds its birth. 

In the fairy flakes descending through the air so calm 
and slow, 

The wintry world enfolding in a curtain of bright snow, 

And the trees no longer blooming in their summer 
garb arrayed, a 

It has turned to living jewels, in the prisoned light and 


shade, 

Where the storm-cloud broods and lowers, and the 
rolling thunders crash, . 

Where the big waves sweep the chorus, and the billows 
madly dash, 


There He brews life’s blessed waters, gushing free be 
side your home, 

No poison bubbling in its brink, no madness in ity 
foam. 

No orphan child, no widow pale, leave in it burning 
tear, 

Nor to its bound doth shrieking ghost of drunkard 
wander near, 

In despairing accents cursing the dread poison of the 
still 

That with luring spell enticed him, a dishonored graye 
to fill. 

Whilst the water springs so gleeful, like a joy-shout 
o’er the brink, . 

Would yon change the draught, health-giving, for the 
alcoholic drink ? 

Would you give the pure cold water, rolling from the 
depth below, 

For the demon’s drink of sin and death—as one they 
answered, No! 


a 


Contentment.—Contentment is not alw 
present enjoyment. It may be found in 
deliberate choice of personal pain, as well as 
in the enduring of personal suffering when 
no choice is allowed one. A man whois 
conscious that a painless disorder is sapping 
his life-sources may prefer to seek the sum 
'geon’s knite, rather than abide in his danger 
‘ous repose. Then he would be contented 
under present suffering, in the hope it would 
bring to him of restored health and prelonged 
life. If a special emergency calls for the 
‘braving of peculiar perils, and for the meet 
ing of unwelcome privations, in bebalf of 
one’s loved ones, of one’s country, or of 8 
great and vital truth, the truly noble maa 
will be content to take those risks, and 
submit to those trials; and he could not be 
content to shirk them. 

The true secret of contentment is in one’s 
conviction that the place he is now in is bis 
place now; that the work he is now doingis 
the work that now needs doing, and that he 
ought to do now; that he is better situated, 
at the present moment, for effort or for e& 
durance that shall tend to his own highest 
good, and to the good of the persons and 
the interests dearest to him, than would be 
possible elsewhere in all the universe ; that 
in fact, his present sphere, his present op 
portunities, and his present possessions, af 
those which above all others he ought to de 





Upon the highest mountains, where the granite a 
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sire, and which he would desire, if he only 
knew enough about them and their tendings. 
—§. S. Times. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Ancient Testimonies and Advices, 
TALE-BEARING AND DETRACTION, 


«Friends and brethren, be careful and 
watchful against all whisperings, backbitings, 
and tale-carrying, to the defaming of Friends 
or others, and to put a speedy stop thereto ; 
and pass righteous judgment upon all whis- 

rers and backbiters, who aggravate matters 
behind the backs of others, and appear instru- 
ments of division and offences, contrary to 
that peaceable truth and gospel we profess.” 
—1692. 

«Dear Friends, let those just and ancient 
commands of God be duly observed, viz :— 
‘Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale- 
bearer among thy people. Thou shalt not 
raise a false report.’ Wherefore in the fear 
of the Lord, stand against jealousies and evil 
surmisings, as well as against all whisperers, 
backbiters, tale-bearers and defamers, and en- 
deavor to put a speedy stop thereto ; for their 
wicked practices and works of darkness tend to 
division and discord, and greatly weaken our 
love and unity, and many times injure the 
reputation of the innocent ; and the righteous 
law of God goes against both the authors and 
encouragers thereof. And therefore, if you hear 
areport of a Friend, be careful not to report 
itagain; but go to the person of whom the 
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arises that stream of love to the brotherhood, |tated a moment, and then sketched rapidly a 
which, if suffered to flow in our hearts with|skeleton fish. Sir Roderick held up the speci- 
unobstructed course, would bear away alljmen. The portrait was correct in every bone 
malice and guile, and cause all complaints of}and line. The grave old doctors burst into 
tale-bearing and detraction to cease in our}loud applause. “Sir,” Agassiz said, on telling 
borders. O, the precious care that attends|the story, “that was the proudest moment of 
the mind in which Christian charity is be-|my life—no, the happiest; for | knew now 
come habitual! Charity, saith the apostle,|my father would consent that I should give 
‘hopeth all things.’ It divulges not the|my life to science.” 
thoughts of others, because, in its unbounded 
hope, it desires their removal without expo-| Self-denial—Jobn Wesley, arm in arm with 
sure. For the mind in which it dwells, as-janother man on one occasion passed through 
cribes its own preservation, and the cleansing|a room in which stood a table laden with 
of its former sins, to the unbounded love of/luxuries good enough for the Court of Baby- 
God in Christ Jesus; and it prays that all may|lon. The young man said to Wesley, “There 
partake of the same benefit. How opposite|is not much self-denial bere,” to which the 
that disposition, which delights to report evil,|preacher answered, “ No, but there is a fine 
and to accuse! Shun it, dear Friends, as the/field for its exercise.” My young friends, 
poison of asps. Even the sacred writings em-| you will- often find yourselves crossing that 
phatically denominate the grand adversary |field ; if you would have discipline, don’t for- 
of mankind by the name of ‘accuser of the) get the exercise of self-denial. No man ever 
brethren.’ ‘Follow, therefore, peace with all|comes up into true nobility, into health and 
men, and holiness, without which no man/power of nature, without self-denial. You 
shall see the Lord; looking diligently, lest) may have to toss many a gilt-edged invitation 
any man fail of the grace of God; lest any|to the balls of gayety, splendor, and feasting 
root of bitterness springing up, trouble you,|into the fire: but if you have the liberty, the 
and thereby many be defiled.’ ”»—1804. manhood to do it, you will have added pounds 
“*Be kindly affectioned one to another,’|to your moral self, and have made your way 
watching over one another for good; and|to victory easier. You may have the king’s 
seeing ‘the servant of the Lord must not/wine and the king’s meat, but you will be a 
strive, but be gentle unto all men,’ let nothing slave, and you are made for something higher 
be done through strife or vain glory; but seek|than the chains of a degrading captivity ; 
peace and pursue it, that good order, union only a little below the angels is where God 
and concord may be preserved. Be not apt|would have you stand. [ call you to your 





report is, and enquire if it be true, or not; and/to take offence, and let each in his own _par-/rightful sovereignty, to the freedom of im- 
if it be true, then deal with such person for|ticular, be more assiduous to guard aginst! mortal beings, on whose foreheads Jehovah 
it, according to the doctrine of Christ, Matt.|his own weaknesses and imperfections, than|has written his name ; I call you to the bond- 
xviii., but if false, then endeavor, as much as|to pry into, or expose those of others. Let’ age of that love that wept over Jerusalem and 
in you lies, to stop such reports.’—Annual|mutual forbearance and forgiveness have due| bled away its life on the cross ; I call you to 


Epistles, &c., 1719, 1721. 

The epistle of 1726 also commends the fol- 
lowing taken from that issued in 1722 :— 
“We earnestly desire that all Friends will 
thankfully embrace the present opportunity 
of cementing in a very close and brotherly 
fellowship one with another, in the Divine 
Spirit, and therein watch against all occasions 
of discord, or breach of unity, in any Quar- 
terly, Monthly, or Particular Meeting ; to the 
end Sion may continue a quiet habitation, the 
glory and presence of God rest and remain 
on her, and the spirit and doctrine of the gos- 
pel may be /ived in and maintained ; and then 
we do not doubt of seeing Truth prevail in the 
earth in our days, and the glorious and spirit- 
tal kingdom of our blessed Redeemer estab- 
lished in the hearts of men.”—1726. 

“Dear Friends, we think it highly neces- 
tary to renew with earnestness the former 
advices of this meeting, that all Friends do 
with the utmost care guard against a practice 
of tale-bearing and private slander against 
persons and families, as being contrary to the 
wirit of Christianity, and highly dishonorable 
among men.”—1752. 


place among you; for, saith our Lord, ‘If ye|the glorious liberty of the sons of God, and to 
forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly |the sweet bondage of Him who “took upon 
Father will also forgive you. But if ye for-| Him the form of a slave, and became obedient 
give not men their trespasses, neither will) unto death, even the death of the cross.” “If 
your Father forgive your trespasses.’”—From|the Son shall make you free, then shall ye 
The London Epistles. be free indeed.”—M. Rhodes. 








Anecdote of a Great Naturalist—A good| The After-thought.—A soldier records a 
story is told of Agassiz, the great naturalist.!striking fact in regard to his experience in 
His father destined him for a commercial life,|battle. In the wild exhilaration of the fight 
and was impatient at his devotion to frogs,|he was utterly insensible to the fact that his 
snakes, and fishes. The last — were |shots were carrying death tomen. This was 
objects of the boy’s attention. is vacations | not thought of once in the mad intoxication 
he spent in making journeys on foot through |of the storm of shot and shell. But when the 
Europe, examining the different species of|surge of battle brought him to the place 


fresh-water fishes. He came to London with 
letters of introduction to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison. “You have been studying nature,” 
said the great man, bluntly. “What have 
you learned?” ‘The lad was timid, not sure 
at that moment that he had learned any thing. 
“T think,” he said at last, “I know a little 
about fishes.” “Very well. There will be a 
meeting of the Royal Society to-night. I will 
take you with me there.” All of the great 
scientific savants of England belonged to this 


“Suffer not, brethren, any infringement of|Society. That evening, toward its close, Sir 


brotherly love, nor any root of bitterness to 
arise, without earnestly and affectionately 
tndeavoring to remove the cause ; and be care- 
ful timely to prevent the growth of differences 


Roderick rose and said: “I have a young 
friend here from Switzerland, who thinks he 
knows something about fishes; how much I 
have a fancy totry. There is under this cloth 


where the wounded enemy lay dying, then 
the awful reality came over him. “I had 
loaded and fired for hours,” he said, “ without 
compunction. But when I sawa dying soldier 
whom my shot had pierced, and when I be- 
held his life-blood ebbing out, I was utterly 
overcome, and fell at his feet and wept like a 
child.” —Selected. 





For “ The Friend.”’ 
Religious Items, &c. 
Instrumental Music.—The Presbyterians of 
Scotland who are opposed to the use of in- 
strumental music in times of worship, have 
organized an Association to promote their 
views, engaged a man to lecture on the sub- 


in their first appearance, that all breach of|a perfect skeleton of a fish which existed |ject, and prepared a petition to the General 


harmony, strife and discord may be kept 
down, and excluded. And let all detraction or 
defamation, whispering and tale-bearing, be 
immediately discountenanced and roproved ; 
for, «A whisperer separateth chief friends, and 
the words of a tale-bearer are as wounds.’” 

“From obedience to the law of Christ, 


long before man.” He then gave the precise 
locality in which it had been found, with one 
or two other facts concerning it. The species 
to which the specimen belonged was of course 
extinct. “Can you sketch for me on that 
blackboard your idea of this fish?” said Sir 
Roderick. Agassiz took up the chalk, hesi- 


Assembly or Synod, to be signed by the mem- 
bers of the church. This petition sets forth 
that, though instrumental music was part of 
the Temple service under the Old Testament, 
yet in the present more spiritual dispensation 
“ all ritualistic and sensuous forms of worship 
were excluded.” 
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“That no instrumental music was pre- 
scribed or practised by Christ and his Apostles 
under the Christian system.” 

“That for hundreds of years, no instru- 
mental music was used in the Christian 
Chureb, it being introduced at length with 
the other corruptions of Romanism, and re- 
jected with that system at the Reformation.” 


Salvation Army.—The rigid discipline of 


General Booth in London continues. <A few 
days ago Captain Gipsy Smith, leader of the 
Salvation Army Corps in Hanley, accepted a 
gold watch and testimonial as a token of re- 
spect on his leaving the district. For receiv- 
ing this the Captain has been discharged from 
the Army by General Booth, and two Lieu- 
tenants, who also received watches, will only 
be reinstated on giving them up to the Army. 
The circumstance Las caused much comment. 

Unholy Gains. — The proprietor of the 
Brighton Beach race-course announced tbat 
the proceeds of a certain day would be given 
to the (Roman Catholic) Church. A large 
crowd and considerable gate-money were the 
results. The receipts, amounting to two thou- 
sand dollars, in accordance with the pledge, 
were handed over to the priest. But when 
the facts came to the ears of Bishop Lough- 
lin, he not only ordered the money returned 
to the donor, but suspended the priest. This 
fact is commended to the attention of those 
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sioners or not, without a rigorous clause ex- 
cluding the sale of alcoholic drinks; and this 


action, so far from depreciating the value of 


the house property on the land, has rather 


enhanced it.”—Law and Order. 





For ** The Friend.”’ 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Cheatery in Animals.—Captain Hall, author 
of Life Among the Hsquimauz, gives the fol- 


lowing anecdote of a dog. 


“T have before mentioned some particulars 


of these dogs, and I now relate an anecdote 
concerning them during our passage across 
from Greenland. 

“ One day, in feeding the dogs, I called the 
whole of them around me, and gave to each 
of them in turn a capelin, or small dried fish. 
To do this fairly, I used to make all the dogs 
encircle me, until every one had received ten 
of the capelins apiece. 

“ Now, Barbekark, avery youngand shrewd 
dog, took it into his head that he would play 
a trick. So that every time he received his 
fish he would back square out, move a distance 
of two or three dogs, and face himself in line 
again, thus receiving double the share of every 
other dog. But this joke of Barbekark’s be- 
spoke too much of the game that many men 
play upon their fellow-beings, and, as I noticed 


Protestant Christians who have dull con-|it, I determined to check his doggish pro- 


sciences as to the sources from which they |pensities. 


fill their church treasuries. 


Still the cunning and the singular 
way in which he evidently watched me in- 


Canon Wilberforce's Denunciation.—At the|duced a moment’s pause in my intentions. 


great Crystal Palace fete of the Church of 


“Seeing my face smiling at his trick, he 


England Temperance Society, on the fourth | now commenced making another change, thus 
of (7th mo.], Canon Wilberforce had the Chris-|getting three portions to each of the others’ 


tian hardihood to denounce the leasing of|one. 


church property for saloon or public house 
purposes in the following strong language : 

“ Now I have something very disagreeable 
to say. I mean to say it, and I mean to ask 
the reporters to put it down. I have it here 


in print, and it is this, that this great Church! 


of England, to which I belong, is the greatest 
owner of public house property of any corpora- 
tion in the whole of England at this moment. 
It is stated that on the lands of the Bishop of 
London there is one public house called the 
‘Hero of Waterloo,’ of which the returns are 





This was enough, and it was now time 
for me to reverse the order of Barbekark’s 
game by playing a trick upon him. Accord- 
ingly every time I came to him he got no 
fish ; and although he changed his position 
three times he got nothing. Finding he 
could not succeed by any change of his posi- 
tion, he withdrew from the circle to where I 
was, and came to me, crowding his way be- 
tween my legs, and looked up in my face as 
if to say, ‘I have been a very bad dog; for- 
give me. Please give me my share of capelins.’ 


iI went the rounds three times more and let 


£10,000 a year. Where does it all come from ?| him have the fish.” 


The hard-earned wages of the working classes; 


and if we as clergymen are commissioned to|a couple of little toy-terrier dogs. 
do anything at all it is to stand by the side of 


the working classes against the temptations 
that are put before them. 


possession of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
they have it valued by a professional valuer 
to see whether the rental can be increased, 
and the church will also grant ground leases 
for the erection of a public house, as may be 
seen on the Paddington estate.” 

Later he bas addressed a letter embodying 
these statements to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in which he says: 


It is asserted that! 
when the lease of a public house falls into the | 





J. G. Wood says: “One of my friends bad 
As is 
usually the case in such instances, though 
very fond of each other, they were jealous 
with regard to their master, and neitber could 
endure to see the other caressed. It so hap- 


‘pened that one of them broke its leg, and 


was in consequence much petted. Its com- 
panion, seeing the attention that was paid to 


the injured animal, pretended to be lame itself, 
and came limping to its master, holding up 


the corresponding leg, and trying to look as 
if it were in great pain.” 

“A curious and rather ludicrous instance 
of cheating, on the part of the dog, was ob- 


“T am not unaware of the difficulties of re- served by one of my friends. 

pairing the past. Thesight of my own glebe| “He has three little black-and-tan terriers, 
studded, by consent of the Ecclesiastical Com-' father, mother and daughter, which are great 
missioners, with drink shops; the knowledge pets, and consider the house as their own 
that some of the income of my own incum- property. Like most pet dogs, they have 
bency is derived from this very source sad- their favorite spots by way of couches; and 
dens and humbles me ; but the future is yet as they all three generally take a fancy to the 
in our hands; the method which I have same spot, there is occasionally a difference 
adopted with much blessing in the case of of opinion and a slight loss of temper. The 
my own glebe is, that of refusing to sign any one pet spot of all isa soft cushion at the 
lease, whether approved by the Commis- head of a sofa. 








“ One day the father and daughter got} 
the room first, and according to custom maga 
straightway for the cushion, on which they — 
established themselves comfortably, 
ing the whole of its surface. Presently 
mother came in, and also went to thee : 
She tried to take her place on it, but had tj 
retire. 

“ Presently she went to the farthest corng, 
of the room, and suddenly began to ge¢ 
violently, barking, growling and sniffing 
she were digging out a rat. Up jumped the 
others, all blazing with excitement, and angi, 
ous to have their share of the sport. As s00n 
as they had got their noses well down in the 
corner, the mother ran to the sofa at 
speed, jumped on the cushion, curled herself 
round, and was happy. However, she wag 
generous in victory, and made room for the 
others as they came back to the sofa, crest. 
fallen and humiliated.” 

Experiments with Antiseptics.—Prof. Le 
after a series of experiments on the effect 
antiseptics.in arresting putrefaction, arrives 
at the following conclusions : 

1. The disinfectant power of any antiseptig 
is weaker the older the putrefaction. 

2. The strongest disinfectants appear to be 
(in order) permanganate of potash, chloride 
of lime, sulphate of iron acidified with acetie 
acid, carbolic acid, and the glyceroborates of 
sodium and potassium. 

3. There is no parallelism between disin 
fectant action and action on microbes, (oF 
minute organisms.) Thus, permanganate of 
potash, so strong in the former respect, has 
no appreciable action on microbes; alcohol, 
a strong preventer of microbes, is very weak 
as a disinfectant. 

4. Nor is there parallelism between the 
power of preventing putrefaction and that of 
stopping it when it has arisen. Alcohol and 
carbolic acid, preservative agents par ex 
cellence, have little effect on putrefaction 
once commenced. 

5. With exception of a very small number 
of substances that are strong poisons, (a 
bichloride of mercury,) most antiseptics, and 
notably carbolic acid, have very little action 
on bacteria. 

6. There is no parallelism between the 
virulent power of a substance in putrefaction 
and the toxical power of volatile compounds 
given off by it; indeed, these properties seem 
to be even in inverse ratio. A frog is placed 
in an inclosure with some of the liquid. When 
putrefaction sets in a very fetid odor is pro 
duced, and the liquid swarms with bacte 
and is known to be very virulent if injected 
under the skin of an animal; but the frog, 
merely breathing the effluvia, takes no harm 
After two months the liquid ceases to have 
virulent properties, but the animal breathing 
its volatile products is killed. 

7. The very small quantity of products of 
advanced putrefaction necessary to kill an 
animal by simple mixture with air proved 
these volatile alkaloids to be extremely poisom 
ous. Prof. Le Bon ascertained that they are 
so to man. 

8. The experiments explain the evils arising 
from bodies long buried, and prove that the 
atmosphere of cemeteries (contrary to what 
has been affirmed on the score of there being 
few microbes present) may be very danger 
ous. In connection with typhoid fever, t00, 
and other affections, the volatile alkaloids pre 





duced by action of microbes on certain orgame § 
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gubstances are doubtless largely active— 
Selected. ; 
ansion of Rice—Some time ago a ves- 
sel loaded with rice put into port at East 
London, leaking badly, and an effort was 
made to pump her out and unload her, but 
before this could be accomplished the rice 
swelled up until the sides of the vessel were 
burst open. It is not often, perhaps, that 
these molecular forces get such full play as in 
this case, but a good many cases of bad leak- 
age caused by swelling cargoes have been 
_eported. This force is so certain that it is 
sometimes usefully employed in quarrying 
rations instead of the powder blast.— 
ger. 


- THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 14, 1882. 


“And let the man’s part and natural wis- 
dom and attainments, be subject to the power 
and spirit of God.” : 

1706. “So will all be done in a holy awe, 
reverence and humility, and none willintrude 
themselves into things too high for them, nor 
exalt themselves above their proper growths 
and stations in the church.” 

It is on this basis—of the religious charac- 
ter of our Meetings for Discipline, and the 
distinct recognition of the Headship of Christ 
therein,—that all our arrangements in con- 
nection therewith have been provided, or have 
grown up. The clerk who sits at the table, 
is not a presiding officer, in the sense in which 
the term is understood as to bodies different- 
ly constituted. He is the servant of the 
meeting, whose duty it is to record the deci- 
sions which have been dictated to those as- 
sembled by the Spirit of the Holy Head. In 
ascertaining what those decisions are, he is 
governed not solely by the numbers of those 
who have spoken in the meetings, but also by 
the superior authority due to age, experience 
and wisdom, and above all by the sensible 
evidence of the Divine influence which often 
accompanies words spoken in the fear of the 
Lord, and which impresses itself on the hearts 
of the hearers. 

The practice which prevails in the synods 
and conferences of some religious denomina- 
tions, of deciding questions which arise by a 
majority vote, is one that cannot be intro- 
duced into our Society, without a departure 
from the principles which have heretofore 
governed us. Such achange, we believe, will 
not only be an evidence ofan incipient change 
be observed in meetings for discipline, as well|in principle already accomplished, but greatly 
as in those for worship. For if the members| promote the spread of a worldly spirit in the 
do not practically recognize the headship of transactions of our church business, and lead 
Christ in these assemblies, know their own! to results which few at the present time are 
wills brought into subjection, fervently seek | prepared to believe. 
to know and do the will of the Lord, and to| Is there not need to revive the earnest lan- 
be kept in a humble, patient spirit, in which! guage of Stephen Crisp to the church in his 

due lace is given to the views and feelings'day: “It is no man’s learning, or artifiial 
of others ; the true authority of these meet-|acquirements ; it is no man’s riches or great- 
ings will be lost, and they will gradually be-|ness in this world; it is no man’s eloquence 
come little more than business conventions, | or natural wisdom, that makes him fit for 
managed in a worldly manner and spirit ; and! government in the Church of Christ; all his 
they will lose that Divine authority which is|}endowments must be seasoned with the hea- 
their crown and beauty. venly salt, and his gifts pass through the fire 

The following few extracts from many of a, of God's altar, a sacrifice to his praise and 

similar character contained in the epistles|honor, that so self being baptized into death, 
tent forth in ancient times by the Yearly|the gifts may be used in the power of the re- 
Meeting of London, will show how fully the surrection of the life of Jesus in him.” 

religious character of Meetings for Discipline} Isaac Penington clearly points out the pro- 
was recognized by our early Friends. priety of recognizing the different degrees of 

1696. “ Let all your affairs be managed in| growth, and the difference in authority and 

your meetings, in the peaceable wisdom and|influence among the members of the Church, 
girit of our Lord Jesus Christ; not striving, |in the following passage in an epistle to Friends 
but bearing one with and for another; that|about Chalfont: “If God hath made a differ- 
the power of Christ may rest upon you, andjence, and given degrees of life, and gifts 
rule in all your assemblies.” different, according to his pleasure; What 

1700. “Keep all your meetings, as well| wisdom and spirit is that which doth not 

those for good order, charity and Christian) acknowledge this, but would make all equal ? 
discipline, as those set apart entirely for the|Oh, my Friends! fear before the Lord; honor 
Worship of God, in his love, and in the name,|the Lord in his appearances, and in the dif- 
— and peaceable spirit of his dear Son,|ferences which He hath made among the chil- 
Jesus Christ, which is the alone true author-|dren of men, and among his people. He gave 
ty of all our meetings ; for without Him we|prophets of old, and the rest of the people 
tan do nothing.” were not equal with them. He gave evangel- 
_ 1703. “Our Monthly and Quarterly Meet-|ists, apostles, pastors, teachers, &c., and the 
ings being set up by the power and in the wis-|other members of the church were not equal 
dom of God, which is the authority of those|with them. He hath given fathers and elders 
meetings, all Friends are tenderly desired and| now, and the babes and young men are not 
advised, carefully to keep to and in that au-|equal with them.” 

thority ; and therein manage all the business 
and affairs of the said meetings.” 














In conducting the affairs of the church, the 
Society of Friends has always believed that, 
as the members, on whom the management 
of its discipline and business devolved, were 
sufficiently inward and weighty in spirit, 
they would be Divinely assisted in these im- 
portant concerns ; and that in reference to 
the conclusions so arrived at, they might use 
the language of the assembled Church at Je- 
rusalem formerly, when they wrote to the 
Gentile disciples that they were not to be 
brought into subjection to the Jewish rites 
and ceremonies, “It seemed good unto the 
Holy Ghost and unto us.” George Fox ex- 
horted his friends to hold all their meetings 
inthe Power of God. This is necessary to 


a 





We have received a programme of the pro- 
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cessions, and otber ceremonies proposed to 
be observed on the occasion of the Bi-Cen- 
tennial celebration of the landing of William 
Penn in America. 

We are sensible of the difficulty there is in 
arranging any order of proceedings which 
shall be sufficiently attractive to meet the 
popular demand for an imposing display, and 
yet be at all in keeping with the religious 
views and principles of William Penn, who 
bore a very decided testimony against all 
pride and ostentation; and therefore we do 
not look at the work of the committee who 
have had charge of this matter in a critical 
spirit. Yet there are some of the features 
embraced in the proposed celebration, so 
manifestly in opposition to the character of 
the Founder of our Commonwealth, that we 
will briefly refer to them. 

A grand military review seems strangely 
out of place in doing honor to a man whose 
government was founded on the eee of 
peace, who went unarmed among the Indian 
natives, and who rejected all wars and fight- 
ings as directly opposed to the teachings of 
our Saviour and his apostles. 

A display of Knights Templars is scarcely 
more in good taste, when we reflect that the 
Society of Friends, of whose views William 
Penn was one of the ablest and most influen- 
tial advocates, have always regarded such 
secret societies with disfavor, as inconsistent 
with that openness and sincerity of character 
into which Christianity leads its followers ; 
and have discouraged their members from 
joining such organizations, as decidedly hurt- 
ful to their growth in religion. 

A musical festival is to be one of the at- 
tractions. And yet, if William Penn were 
personally present, he could not countenance 
such an exhibition of what he would regard 
as time and talents wasted on mere amuse- 
ment. 

A life of William Penn, in a portable form, 
has recently been issued, and may be pro- 
cured at the Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. 
It seems to be a suitable time to have such a 
work widely distributed, so that the public 
may know more of the real character of this 
truly great man, and of those sound views of 
Christian faith and practice, in the defence 
and promulgation of which he not only labored 
earnestly and long, but endured imprisonment 
and other sufferings. We hope our readers 
may be quick to embraco all right openings 
to circulate this work in suitable channels. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Univep Srares.—It is intimated at the Post Office 
Department that a surplus of about $2,000,000 will be 
left of the appropriations for the Star Route service 
during the last fiscal year. 

The Secretary of the Interior has sent a letter to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office respecting 
the claims of the Turtle Mountain Indians to certain 
lands in Dakota, lying north and west of Devil’s Lake: 
The Secretary says he is “ of the opinion that the claim 
is not well founded; yet if it should appear, on a care- 
ful examination of the facts, that such a claim does 
exist, it will be the duty of the Government to make 
proper compensation to the Indians.” 

Indian Commissioner Price has sent out circu- 
lars to the Indian Agents directing them to give to 
their Indians the notice required by act of Congress, 
“that while the Government is disposed to treat them 
kindly and even generously, and to extend to them 
every needed assistance to enable them to make a com- 
fortable living for themselves and families, yet they 
must remember that there is now no treaty or other ob- 
ligation on the part of the Government to support them, 
and that what they are now receiving is purely a gift, 
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and that there must come a time when they will be ex-|$5.25 a $5.75, and patents at $6.50 a $8. Rye flour is 


pected to labor for their own support.” 
General Suter, of the Engineer Corps, in charge of 


firm at $4.25 a $4 37}. 
Grain.— Wheat is in good request and higher. Sales 


the Missouri river improvements, has sent his annual | of 8000 bushéls red, at $1.10 a $1.13, as to quality and 
report to the War Department. It shows an expendi-|Jocation; 70,000 bush. 11th mo. at $1.08} a $1.09}; 
ture of $389,254 during the last fiscal year, and esti-|10,000 bush. 12th mo. at $1.09} a $1.10, and 10,000 


mates that “$1,383,000 can be profitably expended |1st mo. at $1.10} a $1.11}. 


Rye is steady at 68 a 70 


during the next fiscal year in continuation of the im-|cts. Corn is in good request and higher. Sales of 9500 


provements now in progress.” 


TheSecretary of the Board of Agriculture of Ohio, has|75,000 bushels, 11th mo., sold 693 a 70} cts. 


bushels, in car lots at 69 a 73 cts. At the open board, 
Oats are 


sent to Washington the following crop estimates, based|ijn fair demand and higher. Sales of 12,000 bushels, 
on returns from all the counties of the State: Wheat, |including white, at 43 a 45 cts., and rejected and mixed 
total bushels, 45,787,811 ; rye, 406,157 ; oats, 18,435,779; | at 30 a 37 cts. 


barley, 1,337,309 ; corn, 87,005,580; potatoes, 8,900,000 ; 


Beef cattle were in fair demand this week, but prices 


sweet potatoes, per cent. average crop, 100; tobacco do., | were a fraction lower: 4500 head arrived and sold at 
74; sorghum do., 92; corn do., 87 ; potatoes, 101. Yield |the different yards at 4 a 7 cts. per Ib., as to condition. 


ed acre in bushels: Wheat, 16.7; rye, 15.8; oats, 28; 
a 


Sheep were rather dull, and prices were a fraction 


rley, 19.9. The condition of pastures and live stock |lower: 15,000 head arrived and sold at the different 
is excellent, except that hog cholera is reported in a| yards at 3 a 5§ cts., and lambs at 4 a 7} cts. per Ib., as 


few counties. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture of Tennessee re- 


to quality. 
Hogs were in demand at full prices : 3500 head sold 


ports the following average of the crops in that State |at the different yards at 11 a 12} cts. per pound, as to 
for 9th month : Corn, 172; cotton, 104; sorghum, 138 ; | condition. 


turnips, 105; tobacco, 117 ; millet, 114; late Irish pota- 


Foreien.—The national debt of England on 3d mo. 


toes, 131; sweet potatoes, 127; apples, 134; peaches, |31st, was reported recently to Parliament as amounting, 
106; grapes, 99; melons, 113; garden products, 137 ;| net, to $3,645,280,514, the total funded debt to $3,547,- 


buckwheat, 108; peanuts, 100; stock peas, 125. 


492,738, and the gross amount of the debt $3,814,163,- 


The Board of Aldermen of New York have fixed the |424. During the year ending at the same date the total 
amount to be raised by taxation in that city at $27,-|reduction of debt was $37,242,227. 


684,427 and the rate at $2.25. 
$2.62. 


Last year the rate was 


The returns issued by the Board of Trade show that 
during the month just past British imports decreased 


The steamer Durban sailed for the Cape of Good | £55,000 compared with that month in last year, while 
Hope on the 6th inst., from Southampton, England. |the exports increased £22,000 compared with the same 
She had on board Professor Newcomb and his party, | month in 1881. 


sent by the United States Government to observe the 
transit of Venus. 


The steamship Herder, which left New York on the| wholly independent of the Land League party. 


5th instant, for Hamburg, with 145 passengers, ran 


aground near Cape Race, Newfoundland, during a thick | Northcote said he believed the Egyptian war was un- 
fog, on First-day night, 10th mo. 8th. The passengers | necessary and unjustifiable. Had the Government made 


Prof. Blackie and others are about to start a fresh 
land agitation in the Highlands. The movement is 


In a speech at Glasgow on the 4th inst., Sir Stafford 


and crew were all saved. The Herder was built at|a firm stand at the beginning, the war might have been 
Glasgow, in 1873, was 3494 tons burthen, and valued | averted. 


at $500,000. Her cargo was valued at $100,000. She 


will probably prove a total wreck, but part of her cargo|dane, on the French side of the Mount Cenis Tunnel. | 
may be saved. All the mails and the baggage of the} All mail bags passing through that place have to be! 
physicians has arrived | 


passengers were got ashore. 


On the morning of the 5th inst., Barnard, at Nash-|to investigate the source, 


Several cases of Asiatic cholera are reported at Mo- 


disinfected. 


commission of 
character and extent of the 


ville, and Professor Wilson, at Cincinnati, discovered | disease. 


that the nucleus of the comet had split into three un- 


in length. 
mated at 2000 miles. 
form of a long stri Ps 

t 


and 3000 in breadth; but the disturbance makes no 


’ I The Paris Telegraphe reports that the French and! 
equal fragments, the largest estimated at 15,000 miles English Directors of the Snez Canal Company, 
The = between the fragments is esti-| meetin 


Sultan Pasha, President of the Turkish Chamber of 


difference in the appearance of the comet to the naked | Notables, thinks that Turkish intervention in Egypt 
a. On the morning of the 9th, Professor Brooks, at! would mean anarchy, and maintains that the cost of the 
elps, New York, took another observation of the|joint control is extravagant, and that £400,000 might 


comet, and detected “ great changes in the head. “The 
nucleus was greatly elongated and clearly split into 
equal parts. A small crescent-shaped envelope was 
also being thrown in front of the head.” A telegram 
from Rochester says: “The separation of the nucleus 
of Cruls’ comet into three parts was again seen this 
morning by H. C. Maine, of this city. This observa- 
tion bears out his theory that the fragments revolve 
about a common centre of gravity, alternately closing 
and separating. A separation was seen by Mr. Maine 
Sept. 30th. By October 2d the parts had nearly closed 
up. On the 5th Mr. Barnard saw a second separation. 
Again the parts were partially closed together. On 
the 8th Prof. Brooks saw a pear-shape nucleus, and on 
the 9th Mr. Maine saw a separation. The separations 
thus occur in periods of about four days.” 
Seventy-seven new cases of yellow fever and two 
deaths were reported at Pensacola on First-day last, 
and forty-eight new cases and five deaths on Second- 
day. ‘Total cases to the last date, 1300; deaths, 112. 
‘or the week ending 10th month 7th, there were 353 
deaths in Philadelphia, as compared with 348 for the 
revious week, and 347 for the corresponding week of 
fast year. Of the whole number, 170 were males and 
183 females: 51 died of consumption ; 24 of diphtheria ; 
15 of croup; 15 of marasmus; 17 of old age, and 9 of 
typhoid fever. s 
Markets, &c.—U. 8. 3}’s, 100 ; 44’s, registered, 113; 
coupon, 112}; 4’s, 118; currency 6’s, 133. 
Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 
114 a 12} cts. per Ib. for uplands and New Orleans. 
Petroleum.—Standard white, 8 cts. for export, and 
9 cts. per gallon for home use. 
Flour is in fair local request and steady. Sales of 
2900 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $6 a $6.75; 
Penna. extra family at $4.75 a $5; western do. do. at 


be saved annually by the substitution of efficient natives 
for foreign officials. 
population is unfit for a representative government. 


The Sultan has called the attention of Lord Dufferin, | 
the British Ambassador, to the fact that the note of the! 


Porte inquiring when the British troops will leave 
Egypt remains unanswered. The Sultan declared that 
if Lord Dufferin did not reply he would address him- 
self to the Powers. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Cologne Gazette de- 
clares that the Egyptian wounded were murdered by 
the British in the trenches at Tel-el-Kebir long after 
all resistance had ceased. A letter from a non-com- 
missioned officer of the Forty-second regiment, pub- 
lished in the Times, says the orders were to spare none 
of the enemy, and to bayonet every one of them, as they 
would shoot the soldiers treacherously if the latter 
passed, them. 

A despatch from Suez to the Exchange Telegraph 
Company reports a water famine there. What water 


remains in the canal is putrid. Many persons are sick 5 


with fever. 


A despatch from Cairo, to the Times, says: Arabi 








at a: 
g on the 5th inst., came to a complete agreement} 
The nucleus had assumed the|in favor of the improvement and enlargement of the 
not less than 24,000 miles in length | canal, in view of the expected increase of traffic. 


He admits that the mass of the) 










Reports come from the Mexican State of Song, 
the Yaqui and Mayo Indians, numbering together 
000 souls, “are joining forces and preparing for a 
eral outbreak.” The Yaquis are under Cajeno, a 
who fought with the French during their ocey 
and it is said “he has organized cavalry, inf 
artillery forces, with large supplies of ammunition” 

A despatch dated Buenos Ayres, 10th month 4) 
says, peace negotiations between Chili and Peru hays - 
been broken off because of the refusal of Chili to abate 
any of her demands, 

It is said that the Dominion Government has 
to create two new provinces in the Northwest. One jy 
to be Qu’ Appelle, with Regina as its capital. The 
other is to be Saskatchewan, the capital for which jg 
not yet decided upon, 4 

The potato crop of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward's 
Island are reported to be “exceedingly large” this sea. 
son, and prices are expected to be very low. 

New gold fields have been discovered in the Cariboo 
and Lilloet districts of British Columbia. In the latter 
district, “ Indians have brought in $4000 worth of gold 
dust from the Bridge river, some pieces weighing out 
as much as $10.” In the Cariboo district, the diggings 
pay the miners $10 per day. 





A Temperance Meeting, designed especially for 
Teachers in Friends’ Schools in and near Philad 
and members of Committees in charge of the same, is 
to be held in the Committee-room of Friends’ Meeti 
house on Twelfth St., below Market, on Sixth-day, I 
mo. 13th, at 8 p.m. Others interested in the subject 
are invited. 

On behalf of the Friends’ Temperance Association, 


Tuomas SCATTERGOOD, 
Philada., 10th mo. 10th, 1882. Chairman, 
NOTICE. 


I will answer, through “ The Friend,” the postals and 
letters received in regard to sending clothing, &c., for 
needy friends. We have many letters from the South 
and West, asking for plain clothing, plain bonnets and 
shawls for winter, spring and summer; bedding and 
partly worn carpets for old and afflicted ; ‘warm cloth 
ing for rheumatic persons, who are unable to work out 
for want of it; caps and handkerchiefs for old Friends; 
shoes and stockings, &c., &c. All such things may be 
sent to Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., Phila 
delphia. Those packing bales and boxes are desired 
to make a list of the contents and forward it to me ia 
advance, so that they may be marked and forwarded 
direct to the point where they are most needed, and 
without extra expense, and oblige 

H. H. Bonwi.1, 912 Wallace St., Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The WINTER Session begins on Second-day, Tenth 
month 30th, 1882. Parents and others intending fo 
send pupils, will please make early applicatiag to 
JonaTHAN G. WILLIAMS, Supt., address Westtown P.O, 
Chester Co., Pa. ; or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, 7' easurét, 
304 Arch St., Philadelphia. Terms, $80 per session, 


WANTED, 
A woman Friend, as teacher in the Boarding School 
for Indian children, at Tunesassa; also one to assist 








| the matron in care of the household. Apply to 


Jos. 8. Elkinton, 325 Pine street, Philada, 
John Sharpless, Chester, Delaware Co., Pa, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street, Philada, 





Diep, in this city, Eighth mo. 10th, 1882, SaRam 
Lewis, daughter of the late Evan and Sidney Ana 
Lewis, in the 58th year of her age, a member of 
delphia Monthly Meeting. 

——, Ninth mo. Ist, 1882, at her residence in Cam- 
den, N. J., Amy E. Atsop, widow of the late William 
. Alsop, an esteemed member of Newton Particular 
and Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 


Pasha demands a trial by Englishmen, saying he sur- 76th year of her age. Though this dear Friend wat 


rendered to them, and that he would have escaped 
he had known he was to be tried by Egyptians, from 
whom he expects no mercy. De Lesseps has tele- 
graphed to the President of the Court Martial, at 
by which Arabi Pasha is to be tried, testifyin 
during the war Arabi exerted himself to maintain the 
neutrality of the Suez Canal, and that he protected the 
lives and jnterests of several Europeans in Egypt. 

It is helieved that the English counsel sent by Wil- 
frid Blunt to defend Arabi Pasha will be denied access 
to him, the Egyptian Government being of opinion 
that legal assistance from such a quarter will be of no 
avail, since the pleadings will be heard in Arabic. 


if| unexpectedly called hence to be seen of men no 


yet her family and friends are comforted by the 
that she was prepared for the solemn change. In coh 


Cairo, | Versation with a relative a few weeks before the clow, 
that|and whilst in ordinary health, she said, There was 00 


terror in the prospect of death—all was peace. 

——, at her residence in this city, on Ninth month 
2nd, 1882, Sipney Hipserp, in the 84th year of ber 
age, an esteemed member of Northern District Mon! 
Meeting. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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